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BIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REV. 
GEORGE DOUGHERTY. 


The name of this indefatigable Preacher, once so well known 
and so much beloved, is, perhaps, already beginning to pass 
into oblivion, even in the South Carolina C onference, of which 
he lived and died amember. The average of human life, is so 
much shorter in the South, that traditions of men and things 
are perceptibly less durable there, than in the North. In pro- 
portion to the shortness of human life, is the value of written 
memorial. The minutes of the Annual Conferences contain, 
perhaps, the only notice of Mr. Dougherty, and few of them 
are preserved, except in volumes which are seldom looked into 
by the public. 

After a lapse of years, and in the midst of the cares of the 
world, and the infirmities of age, we still take a mournful plea- 
sure in recollecting our old friends and fellow labourers, wha 
have finished their course, and the work that was given them 
to do. No man was better entitled to the name of good na- 
tured, than George Dougherty. Though he was never still, 
he was always complaisant. This enviable constitutional tem- 
perament, so rarely to be found, conciliated to him the esteem 
of all, and enabled bim, with great facility, to triumph over 
the madness of the people, at a time of uncommon exaspera- 
tion. 

As a Preacher, he failed most in judgment, or rather, per- 
haps, his judgment seemed to be overpowered by the luxuri- 
ance of his imagination. I recollect to have heard him, the 
first time he preached before "ee Conference, in the city of 
Charleston. It was really a sermon to be talked about. ‘His 
text was from the 23d Psalm : and the Christian was abundantly 
comforted in the valley of the shadow of death. The redun- 
dancy of his matter only served to increase the amount of feel- 
ing, not to tire the patience ; and his style approached to poetic 
measurement. 

This, as might be expected, was not a standard example of 
his pulpit exhibitions ; but, from this specimen, it may be per- 
eeived, that, as the tone of his feeling lowered, his discourses 
tended to tedious detail—a tendency which can only be cor- 
rected by a judgment sufficiently strong and disciplined to form 
and pursue clear and comprehensive plans. No Preacher could 
appear in the pulpit with fewer advantages of the prepossessing 
kind than Mr. Dougherty. Of his dress, he was. in general, 
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uncommonly negligent. A coarse lead coloured coat, a kind 
of bear skin ; a neck-cloth without stiffening, and his linen, un- 
concealed by a sham, exposed with their full effect, his hollow 
breast, long neck, and round stooping shoulders. His face 
was thin, and his hair lanche, without the least appearance of 
taste in its cutting or combing; his skjn, though fair, and unu- 
sually heightened with a hectic flush, was much pitted with 
small pox ; and he had Jost one eye. His manner of carrying 
his head was never graceful, and commonly [eaning forward, 
and to one side. His voice was bad and unmanageable ; a kind 
of half-shrill monotonous drawl, sometimes suddenly interrupt- 
ed, as if by a faulter, or impediment. But his remaining eye 
was a fine and beautiful member. Its colour, I think, such as 
is called a dark hazle, not black. I have seldom seen an eye 
of more sweetness, combined with intelligence ; never, I am 
sure, one which has left a more lasting impression on my ima- 
gination. It was interesting to see the great and good sou! 
looking out of the only window in the leaning turret of this 
unornamented temple. To those who knew the Father of us 
all, I need not say that Mr. D. was a favourite. I well remem- 
ber the morning, 23 years ago, and the conversation, when Mr. 
Asbury was about to leave Charleston, and Mr. Dougherty in 
charge of the society. In allusion to the large number of co- 
loured members: I leave you, said he, a flower garden and a 
kitchen garden, to cultivate; and, following out the similie, he 
pointed to him the importance of attention to the blacks. The 
greater pleasure would be derived from an attention to the mas- 
ters; the greater advantage from attention to the slaves. Mr. 
Dougherty was not satisfied with labouring for the adult slaves 
only ; he established a school for the black children. In a let- 
ter to Mr. Asbury, he observes, I do not only suffer the re- 
proach common to Methodist Preachers, but I have rendered 
myself still more vile, as ‘‘ the negro schoolmaster.”’ His suc- 
cess was too great to be endured by the jealous authorities ; the 
alarm was spread among the populace ; but, as the school-mas- 
ter would take no hint to abandon his sable pupils, the mob as- 
sembled, in great numbers, on a Sunday evening, in Cumber- 
land street, before the Chureh. The Preacher was forcibly hur- 
ried from the pulpit into the midst of the mob, who seem not 
to have made their arrangement how to dispose of their victim. 
A pause ensued, and while several proposals were making, a 
voice was heard above the rest, ‘‘ to the pump’’—to the pump 
was now the general cry. The pump stood in Church street, 
near the corner of Cumberland street, not many yards distant 
from the Church. Mr. Dougherty was hurried on towards it, 
by the multitude, and thrown down so as to receive its whole 
contents, until the phrenzy of the mob began to abate; he was 
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then suffered to return to his lodgings, without any serious 
injury—and, I believe, unruffled with any unholy emotion of 
heart. He used to relate the event with the utmost composure, 
and occasional pleasantry. 

Mr. Dougherty was ardent in pursuit of knowledge ; and, 
as he had too much zeal to remit his public duties, he was di- : 
ligent in redeeming time for reading. He made considerable 
proficiency in the study of the dead languages; but of his 
knowledge of the sciences, we cannot speak particularly, 
though our impression is, that he had not bestowed much of 
his attention upon them. He was a useful, as well as a labo- 
rious Preacher ; of harmless manners, and great moral integrity. 
He was one of the happy few, who, by innocence and prudence, 
ean disarm suspicion. None but a mob would have had the 
resolution to lay hands upon him, and even their hearts seem 
to have misgave them. 

We cannot forbear some reflections, in this place, upon the 
condition of the coloured people. Is it not universally admit- 
ted, that while a strong line of distinction separates them 
from the whites, they have no perceptible distinctions among 
themselves? That neither freedom, nor learning, nor religion, 
makes any classification in their society? Now, is not this 
the ground of the difficulty under which every attempt to im- 
prove them has laboured? Every master’s mouth is open 
against the free blacks: and masters, generally, dread the in- 
troduction of learning and religion among their slaves. But, 
if the free blacks, and the religious blacks, were to associate 
among themselves, would there be any just grounds for these 
complaints and fears? These distinctions will, we suspect, 
meet with little countenance from their zealous white friends, 
as they appear to savour of anti-christian pride and selfishness. 
There is a kind of instinctive aversion among the whites, to 
every appearance of superiority in one coloured person over 
another; and yet, white people make no scruple in showing 
their superiority over their own colour, even under the most 
republican form of society. It is now reduced to a settled be- 
lief, in our minds, that the black population of our country 
never can be raised to any considerable degree of intelligence 
and virtue, unless they can be separated and distinguished from 
the dross of ignorance and vice among their own colour. — Li- 
berty and equality are, to be sure, sweet sounds ; but whenever 
ignorance and intelligence, vice and virtue, are made equal, 
will not their difference be confounded, and all the motives to 
advance from the one to the other, be destroyed? When freed 
men mix in equality with slaves, nothing noble or generous 
can enter into the desire of the latter for freedom ; and in fact, 
we find that the idea of freedom among slaves, amounts to little 
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more than to live without labour, and yet as free from care as 
slaves themselves. Of the lot of Mr. Dougherty’s pupils, we 
know nothing; but we venture to say, that if they are herded 
together with the vilest of their species, a greater number of 
them are corrupted than they have been able to reform. The 
labours of this good man are to be commended, as they were 
right in themselves; if any evil consequence has followed 
from them, it must be traced to other causes; or, if they have 
proved abortive, it has been for the want of proper means of 
co-operation. Our anxiety has long been directed to the for- 
mation‘of a community of coloured people, in which the spirit 
of emulation, and not a levelling spirit, should prevail. <As 
long as dreemen and slaves can maintain confidence enough in 
each other to have fellowship in crimes, what good can ever 

come of emancipation? We are aware that it is in -vain to 
preach this doctrine to the generality of masters, and that 1 
ever the free people of colour become better than slaves, but 
little of the praise will be due to them ; but we know, ai the 
same time, that all their laboured attempts to keep a whole 
race in the most abject and degraded state of ignorance, with a 
view to preserve them from insurrection, will finally fail of its 
intended effect. It was the apprehension, no doubt, that every 
negro child that Mr. Dougherty taught to read and to write, 

would become an insurgent, that instigated the mob to lay vio- 
lent hands upon him—While a dread on his part, lest an igno- 
rant barbarian race of slaves, might avail themselves of some 
disaster to butcher their masters, influenced his benevolent soul 
to teach them the merciful and forgiving lessons of the holy 
Gospel. It is worthy of remark, that in the late detected in- 
surrection in that very city, the ring-leader was a foreigner, 
and the greatest number of the confidential agents also ; while 
the plot was discovered by a religious man, who had felt some 
of the influence of an American education. It was no article 
in Mr. Dougherty’s creed that education is a sovereign and 
universal antidote against all the vices of the human heart ; 
and, it can furnish no objection to his benevolent labours, if 
some who knew better, were found in the lists of the assassins. 

{t is plain that the plot never could have been got up among 
the religious portion of the blacks in and about Charleston. — 
And when it is recollected, that the chief dependance was 
placed upon a gang of Africans, the fruit of the slave-trade 
which had been carried on in that city itself, up to the very 

time in which it came into the power of the General Govern- 
ment to suppress it, the fact ought, at least, to be admonitory. 

The Jast time we had the pleasure of Mr. Dougherty’s com- 
pany, was in 1804, at the General Conference. Of other par- 
ticulars of his life and death, we have no knowledge, except 
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‘yhat is contained in the minutes; the sum of which is, that 
xe lived well and died well. We have now contributed our 
mite to preserve his memory in everlasting remembrance. 


Por 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD PREACHER. 


I awoke one morning in the most placid frame of feeling, 
and the first recollections I had, were of a scene long since 
past, and of as little real interest as any in my whole life. It 
was one of the finest and fairest days of a Carolina winter. My 
colleague and myself rode out of town about three miles, on 
the Cooper river road, to the gate which opens to the ship 
yard. We had just stopped under the shade of the live-oak, 
on the right hand of the road, when our attention was diverted 
to a gig with two ladies, whom we recognized as our hearers ; 
we bowed as they passed, and they returned our compliments 
with agmile. Nothing could be more vivid than the recollec- 
tion of this little excursion. I could seem to feel the very 
motion of the vehicle in which we rode ; the axle-tree of which, 
after the manner of the place, being fixed near the extremity 
of the shafts, they serve as springs for the seat, which rests 
upon them. The colourless faces of the ladies; their dress ; 
the surrounding scenery ; the river; the soft feel of the gentle 
breeze, were all in the imagination. The very feelings lived 
over again. As I lay musing upon this example of the influ- 
ence of memory, it seemed to me it might serve as the basis of 
a theory. I then began to call to mind all the circumstances 
which were most familiar to my recollection, and I found that 
they were not those in which I had taken the deepest interest, 
nor those which were calculated to make the strongest impres- 
sion, but those which had taken place when the feelings were 
in a certain state of susceptibility, and of the kind which are 
most likely to recur. Iwas particularly struck with the blank 
of my Town Ministry—so many busy scenes—so many ser- 
mons—almost all lost in oblivion; and yet a thousand country 
scenes and sermons still present to the mind. Can this be ac- 
counted for in any other way, so well as upon the hypothesis 
that reminiscence depends upon reviviscence? I then adverted 
to the peculiar state of the memory ; in very old men, only 
their earliest feelings can be revived, but when they actually 
pass into a state of second childhood, the parallel between the 
two extremes still holds good—the memory again becomes a 
complete blank. Having thus made out my theory, I could 
not help but moralize upon the infinite advantages of virtue 
and religion, as it respects the memory. The poet’s old sol- 
dier, who ‘shoulders his crutch, and shows how fields were 
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won,’’ must needs have felt his warlike feelings over again. — 
But if this is a general rule, how disgraceful to old sinners is 
a tenacious memory. Itis not, in fact, within my recollection, 
at present, that ] have known or read of any old man who had 
a tenacious memory of a long catalogue of vices, and was con- 
fessedly eminent for virtue. I am afraid that it would not be 
safe for one who had been in the habit of intoxication, to have 
a very vivid recollection of those reveries of the brain. On 
the contrary, upon this theory, the regollections of a life of 
virtue and religion, is no less profitable than pleasing, as our 
good feelings live over again, and we are thus excited to repeat 
our virtuous acts. Perhaps there is no one period of my life, 
of the same length, of which I have so distinct a recollection, 
as of a journey of twenty miles, through an unbroken road, 
and snow-drifts, from 8 o’clock in the morning till 12 at night, 
and during that whole time, my feelings were of the pleasantest, 
though not of the most exquisite description. This casual at- 
tempt to theorize upon memory, which all passed in aew mi- 
nutes after waking, seems to me now, upon reflection, not un- 
worthy of some further consideration. ‘The more I examine, 
the more I am convinced, that they are not always the strong- 


est ampulses of which the memory is the most tenacious. 
MEMNON. 


LETTERS FROM A LOCAL TO A TRAVELLING 
PREACHER. 


LETTER III. 


Dear Brotner,—lI have selected examples from the history 
of the Roman Catholic Church, because they are found there 
upon a larger scale than in any other; and as I have already 
observed, because I consider them as specimens of the history 
of human nature. [ do consider Roman Catholic Popes and 
Priests as men of like passions with ourselves. Is it not pre- 
posterous to consider their vices as the acts of devils, or their 
virtues as angelical ? 

Believe me, when I say that, if T have actually detected any 
resemblance between your plans and their’s, I do not suspect 
that it was, or is, intentional. I do not blame you for saying, 
that the entire details of no form of Church government is given 
in the New Testament, but because you do not follow out the 
consequence of your position which you thus assume, as you 
sometimes do. Why this difference between the Apostles 
and our system makers, who not only fill out their plan to the 
utmost minutiz, but so provide against all changes and im- 
provements, as to render every thing, from a thread to a 
shoe-latchet, immutable? Was there not as great'a danger 
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of latitudinarianism, and innovation, in the days of the 
Apostles, as now? Why then, I ask again, did they pre- 
serve such a seemingly guarded silence upon the details of 
Church government? Was it not because they looked for- 
ward to consequences, and foresaw that no model could be 
given, which would not be susceptible of abuse or provision? 
We, on the contrary, never look an inch before our noses. — 
One swallow with us is enough to make a spring. We must 
have the bed of Procrustes to measure all our men and means 
by; the taller must be cut off, and the shorter stretched out. 

If Travelling Preachers ever did believe that it is possible to 
supply a Church forever with an itinerant ministry only, must 
they not have been as blind as bats? And how much further 
can they now see, who believe it possible to preserve to them- 
selves their present monopoly of legislative authority? Ex- 
amine, I beseech you, a few of the premises and the consequen- 
ces: The Church of England had a local ministry, and Mr. 
Wesley introduced an itinerant ministry into the Methodist 
Society ; therefore, Travelling Preachers only, ought to legis- 
late for the Lay Preachers, and the members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Now, must not every body see, that this 
conclusion savours more of lunacy than of logic. There is no 
shadow of resemblance in the two cases. But it is easy to 
foresee, that what happened in the former ease, will be revers- 
ed in the latter. The Church of England held itinerants in a 
state of degradation, and they, 1 in self-defence, made a common 
cause. If itinerants continue to degrade local Preachers, will 
they not be driven to unite in self-defence, and make a com- 
mon cause also? It is thus that wise men absolve what is 
written—destroy the equillibrium of mutual interests, and con- 
vulse religious society. 

Instead of studying the inspired writers, and the commenta- 
tors, with a view to find out precedents for a hier archy, which, 
if they had ever been given, would not have needed the saga- 
city of commentators to discover them, you would have done 
well to have read them with a view to imbibe their spirit, so 
far as to have been able to appreciate that profound insight into 
human nature, which is essential to all good government in the 
Church. Paul was deeply read in the history of the religion 
of his ancestors, and he was intimately acquainted with the in- 
ternal state of the Priesthood and the Sanhedrin. Were the 
facts connected with the High Priesthood of the Jewish Church. 
calculated, in the judgment of a profound theorist, to recom- 
mend it as a model for the Priesthood of the Christian Church ? 
Let it be supposed that Jesus Christ had given all the details 
for the new Priesthood, as circumstantially as Moses did for the 
old, what security could have been offered that the future sys- 
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tem would not be as much abused as the obsolete one? That 
the office of the Christian pontifex maximus would not be 
bought and sold as often, and as disgracefully, as Paul well 
knew the Jewish one had been! 

A system which takes power from the many to give to one ; 
which sets out upon the plan of destroying all equality among 
brethren, carries evidence on its face, that its origin is not from 
Him who gave lessons to twelve fishermen—who taught them 
that they were all brethren, and that their master was from 
Heaven. It is a hierarchy which suspends and controuls the 
rights of Lay Preachers and Christians, and thinks it does God 
service in so doing. If all the Lay Preachers should go off in 
a body, Travelling Preachers would take no blame to them- 
selves, and could provide no means of conciliation, because, as 
I said in my first letter, they degraded this body of men, with- 
out any foresight or suspicion of consequences, and this dispo- 
sition of mind is as little capable of reflection upon the past, as 
it is of anticipation upon the future. St. Paul’s maxim, so 
salutary to heal divisions, could have no application in this 
case, as those members of the Church who might happen to 
sympathise with the Lay Preachers, might answer to the ques- 
tion, who, then, are Travelling Preachers, and who are Local 
Preachers, but Ministers by whom ye have believed? That 
Travelling Preachers were much more ; that they are Ministers 
who make laws for us, and the Lay Preachers too, without the 
consent of either us or them. 

It was not the abuse of monkery ; it was the natural conse- 
quence of the institution, that it should lead to a train of evils. 
This unnatural system is not peculiar to the Romish Church, 
as is evident from the existence of the Shakers ; but it was the 
giving of those orders, an almost unbounded ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage, which destroyed all balance, and made the burden and 
disgrace intolerable to all Europe. In some such way, the 
monopoly of power, by Travelling Preachers, may be expect- 
ed to operate among us. Travelling Preachers have now the 
exclusive Church patronage ; under this patronage they must 
needs progress to wealth, and when their wealth shall equal 
their power, their means of domination will be complete. At 
no distant day, they must, upon the present ratio, become a 
wealthy body. Itis long since my remembrance, that 64 dol- 
lars was the annual s stipend of a Preacher, but at this time a 
thousand dollars would not stagger the conscience. This you 
wil] say is not too much, and I am agreed. I only mean to say, 
that you alone have the fixing the price of your services by 
law, and while you have the rule for an hundred dollars in full 
force, you have opened a new resource: a committee may now 
say what shall be allowed for table expenses, and house rent, 
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if there be no house provided for the Preacher. Permit me 
to suggest, as a friend, now you have opened the door to the 
people to contract with the Preacher, whether it would not be 
better for the General Conference to withdraw their interfer- 
ence altogether from these matters, by changing the present 
question, and answer, thus :—How shall the wants of the 
Preachers, &c. be apportioned and supplied by or at the Annual 
Conferences, &c.? M@nswer—Those Preachers who have not 
received 100 dollars, and their wives, the widows, children, &ce. 
shall share of the funds in the hands of the Annual Conferences, 
&c. This might, at least for the time being, save the appear- 
ance of legislating money into your own pockets, which, by 
the way, has a very bad appearance ; especially, as nobody can 
foresee where the process is to stop. Already your law admits 
of a ten-fold increase. 

You have all the power, and you get all the money, and 
all the glory, be the former or the latter, little or much. If 
you can, in conscience, retain the power, what is to set bounds 
to your wealth and your glory? Will you answer, that the 
Annual Conferences are at this time bankrupt, and the families 
of the Preachers are starving? This will only prove, either 
that you do not work your power rightly, or that the people 
are beginning to take the alarm. I, myself, have long known, 
that, heretofore, the zeal to get, and secure the power, has swal- 
lowed up almost every other concern ; that, in other cases, under 
the pressure of poverty, the eagerness to get money, has become 
offensive ; and, that the injudicious gains of one, has been the 
impoverishing of many. But all these adverse circumstances, 
will not hinder a skilful hand, yet to come into office, from 
using the existing prerogatives to some better account—from 
using them so as to raise Travelling Preachers to wealth and 
glory. The wonder is, considering the length and breadth, 
and depth, of the foundation, that so little has yet been done. 
But human nature will be true to itself: Its affections may be 
suspended for awhile, but, with the means of aggrandizement 
and fame within its power, its energies will soon again be re- 
doubled. You, and you alone, are a privileged order in our 


Ministry. What favours can you not render to yourselves, and 
+o each other? A LOCAL PREACHER. 
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EPISCOPAL LECTURES—Anticipated. 
No. II. 


There are two causes, at least, which are always to be sup- 
posed to be present in all great and successful hyman efforts ; 
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viz :—excitement and principle, or rule of operation. These 
are not to be confounded with each other, as they are essen- 
tially different. Excitement is used interchangably with sti- 
mulus, and is almost exclusively applied to living bodies. It 
is that action by which our strength, or sensibility is increas- 
ed, so as to become perceptibly greater at one time than at 
another. As long as the strength, or feeling, can be kept up, 
or increased, the body, or the part of it under the action, is in 
an’ exciteable state, which is called excitability. The most 
familiar example of the operation of excitement, is witnessed 
in correctives of sleep. We sleep when the exciting cause 
ceases to operate upon us; and also, when the excitability is 
exhausted ; but, as long as the excitability continues, we may 
be roused from our drowsiness by an increase of excitement, or 
stimulus. All the passions and appetites are natural excitors, 
and like artificial ones, exhaust excitability. Among the arti- 
ficial excitors, alcohol, or spirits, is the most generally known. 
This very powerful stimulus possesses an inflammatory quality 
also, which abounds most in its recent state, but is gradually 
dissipated by age. It is owing to this, that old liquors, in cer- 
tain diseases, when judiciously prescribed, become medicinal . 
though they also, if often used, betray us into intemperance.— 
Tea and coffee may be mentioned as stimulants, which are, in 
a great measure, free from the inflammatory principle. The 
malevolent passions are, notoriously, more stimulant than the 
benevolent ones. 

It has been found, by observation, that man, in his neares? 
approach to a state of nature, or infant ignorance, like an infant, 
sleeps away the most of his time; and, that in his civilized, 
or artificial state, he requires seven or eight hours of sleep, in 
the twenty-four, to preserve sound health. It is owing to the 
absence of artificial excitement, that savages are so ferocious in 
war, and so generally given to drunkenness. In their inter- 
vals of sleep and listlessness, excitability is increased to its 
highest measure, and when either the powerful stimulus of re- 
venge, or ardent spirits, is brought to act upon them, it ope- 
rates with an undivided and unbounded influence. To them, 
indeed, revenge is sweet; but ardent spirits sweeter still.— 
Among wild men, sleep may well be called the image of death ; 
it is the burden and calamity of their existence, which they 
can only shake off, for any length of time, by the most power- 
ful means. 

Whatever of truth or error there may be in those medica] 
theories, which have been predicated upon the doctrine of ex- 
citement, it must be admitted, that, in the healthy state of the 
human body, strength and sensibility are by no means uniform 
and constant, and that they can be artificially increased or di- 
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minished. Who, that has been in the habit of taking tea or 
coffee in the morning, is ignorant of the langour which follows 
from an occasional privation of this kind of beverage ?—and 
how often have persons been kept awake whole nights, by 
drinking these stimulants too strong in the evening? 

One of the most important branches of self-knowledge, for 
practical purposes, is a knowledge of this great law of animal 
economy. If the strength and sensibility of the human body 
were uniform, and beyond the power of excitement, there 
could be no intemperance, no drunkenness, and the deranging 
influence of the passions would be unknown. What is more 
evident than the different degrees of force in the bodily ma- 
chine, at different times, and, that the vigour of our muscles 
and our senses is always proportional to certain relations be- 
twixt excitement and excitability? Every body has read the 
marvellous fables of giants being overcome by their feeble cap- 
tives, when sunk in wine and sleep. A knowledge of the 
doctrine of excitement and excitability, is of the greatest im- 
portance to Preachers of the Gospel, as their pulpit labours are 
constantly lable to be influenced by it. What mortal could 
preach, if he were overpowered with sleep, or exhausted by 
hunger or thirst? Mr. Whitefield’s favourite remedy—a pul. 
pit sweat—owed all its eflicacy to the peculiar state of his body. 
A feverish excitement was carried off by a profuse perspira- 
tion. But had his strength been actually exhausted, the re- 
medy would have been worse than the disease. 

Our strength, in a usual state of health, does not increase in- 
definitely with the measure of excitement ; for, whenever ex- 
citement becomes extreme, it produces what is called indirect 
debility. Examples abound every where, of persons being so 
strongly excited, as not to be able to act at all. The effects of 
privation, and of plethora, are, therefore, in this respect, the 
same. But neither the excitement nor the excitability, how- 
ever they may be related, or modified, can either generate a 
knowledge of true principles, or correct wrong ones. It is not 
the strength of the actor which makes him act right. Nothing 
is more common than for men to confound these two distinct 
eauses. Innumerable instances occur of persons attempting to 
overcome difficulties by increasing their efforts, and laying ali 
the blame of their failure upon their want of strength, when the 
hindrance really lay in a defect or error of principle, which no 
exertion of human strength could overcome. On the other 
hand, what is more common than for good men so entirely to 
overlook the physical laws of our nature, as to act as though 
truth operated independently on the laws of its organization ? 
But is it not demonstrable, that both truth and grace produce 
their effects in conformity to the general principles of excite. 
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ment and excitability ? May nota proof of this be drawn from 
the example of sleep, already alluded to? We can neither ap- 
prehend, nor communicate any thing, when sleep overpowers 
the faculties. No influence of truth or grace has been ever 
known to dissipate the fumes of liquor from the brain of a 
drunken man; or, to restore the maniac to his reason. It is 
necessary that truth and grace should be in a medium, in order 
to be apprehended, or communicated. What is commonly 
called religious enthusiasm, is, as I conceive, the consequence 
of some derangement betwixt excitement and excitability. Is 
not the existence of this disordor of the mind, a proof that reli- 
gion does act upon the mind as an excitement? Who that has 
been in the habit of night watchings, for purposes of devotion, 
has not had an opportunity of observing how essential to reli- 
gious énjoyment a proper degree of excitability is, and how 
injurious to the mind, as well as the body, is unseasonable ex- 
citement ? 

It is a remarkable property of excitements, that, though their 
effects are morally different, yet, when they become excessive, 
they are apt to become vicious, ‘That delirious and drunken 
people should become vicious, creates no surprise; but, we 
should be inclined to think, that the votaries of pleasure, would 
be a good-natured and inoffensive race, did not facts constrain 
us to acknowledge, that the most cruel and malignant passions, 
are often found coupled with a propensity for the most effemi- 
nating indulgences. If, therefore, temperance is not another 
name for virtue itself, does it not behoove us to be temperate 
in our very virtues ; or, in other words, not to pursue them so 
far as to exhaust our excitability, and thus expose ourselves to 
irritability; or that peculiar state of feeling, an example of which, 


is SO common among hungry people, and which is the basis of 


impatience. It is, perhaps, owing to the irritability consequent 
upon exhausted excitability, that we may trace most of those 
vicious propensities so common among those who have been 
excessively excited Exceptions to these general rules, I ap- 
prehend, are not greater than will tend to their confirmation. 
But, in pursuing the theory, it may be expedient to go a 
little into the subject of Anatomy: The organs of sense, and 
the source of motion, are the nerves; which have their origin 
and fountain in the brain. Wherever there is sense or feeling, 
there are nerves ; and no where, perhaps, is there a greater 
assemblage of them, than in the region of the stomach ; and 
hence the well known and intimate connexion between the 
state of the stomach and that of the head. It is from this re- 
ceptacle that the intoxicating fumes of liquor and of opium 
pass so directly, and with so powerful and destructive an effect, 
to the brain. When it is considered, that animal life itself, is 
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nourished by the digestive process which goes on in the sto- 
mach, it can create no surprise, that the most disastrous effects 
upon the mind, may be traced to the improper quality, or the 
excessive quantity, of its contents. 

The brain may be fatigued by any local excitement, as well as 
by general ones: with this difference, that the former, in order 
to produce the same degree of effect, must be of longer conti- 
nuance. Seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, titulation, &c., will 
each tire us as effectually as manual labour. Singing, speak- 
ing, and above all, thinking, are great exhausters of excitabili- 
ty ; but, we cannot, either by indolence, or avoiding artificial 
excitement, escape from weariness, and the necessity of having 
recourse to the sweet restorer of nature, balmy sleep. With- 
out excitement, our life approaches to that of a vegetable ; the 
functions of nature go on so quietly as seldom to wake up our 
consciousness of enjoyment; almost all our action must be 
roused by a sense of want or danger. 

There seems to be a source of decepticninexcitement, which 
merits attention. It is this—when it arrives at a certain de- 
gree of intensity, reflection is suspended, and all apprehension 
of error, or fear of consequences, ceases. How often have we 
been constrained to hear the wretched drunkard faulter out his 
incoherent nonsense, with the positiveness and assurance of an 
oracle. We have had occasion, also, to observe, that those 
who are subject to occasional and temporary fits of delirium, 
though, in their lucid intervals, they’ would be trembling with 
apprehension of a relapse, yet, as the fit approached, would lose 
all their wonted fears, and become entirely confident of their 
sanity. Is there not, therefore, reason to suspect, that when 
men betray a high degree of positiveness, upon problematical 
subjects, which do not admit of demonstration, that their minds 
have somehow lost the tone of reflection ? 

Need I offer any apology for substituting this physical man 
ner of discussion, on this occasion, to a metaphysical one ?— 
What connexion is there between this subject and metaphysics ? 
Are not our bodies organized as well as animated? No spiri- 
tualist, or intellectualist, conceives that we can think without 
brains, or that the brain is always equally capable of exerting 
its functions. The powers of this great organ are finite, and 
mortal ; it must sleep. In the mean time, though life con- 
tinues, volition and consciousiess are suspended. 

But, to resume the subject of excitements, which I have con- 
tradistinguished from the rules of art, I proceed to apply it, mo- 
rally and religiously, in regard to Preachers. I have assumed, 
that the effects of excitement differ among themselves ; but that, 
when they become excessive, they superinduce a state of irrita- 
dility. Anger, hatred, revenge, are powerful stimulants ; and 
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so are the sexual passions. Avarice, ambition, and pride, are 
no less so. But the Preacher may not appear in the pulpit, 

under the influence of any of these ; nor is it lawful for him to 
have receurse to artificial stimuli. How, then, is he to attain a 
suitable degree of animation? Wait, says one, ‘ ’till the Spirit 
moves him.’ This prescription seems to be founded, not only 
upon the supposition of the improper nature and tendency of 
certain excitements, but also upon a belief that the Spirit does 
operate as an excitement equally pure and efficacious. Why, 
then, it may be asked, do we not embrace it? I have already 
intimated, that both truth and grace do operate as exciting 
causes ; but truth seems to be too abstract for common pr actice, 
in this theory. Faith is, perhaps, a preferable term—living 
faith—faith working by love. Where, then, lies the difference 
between those who hold that we must wait for the Spirit to 
move us, and our theory? Not, I apprehend, as some suppose, 
in, that the Spirit does all for them, and for us nothing ; but, 
rather in this, that they conceive the Spirit’s influence to be 
immediate, and exclusively applicable to the particular case, 
so that a good man, a man of faith, though an accredited speak- 
er, may not speak at all upon the subject of religion, in public, 
without an immediate movement or excitement of the Spirit. — 
We believe that we ought not to preach without grace, or the 
approbation and assistance of the Holy Spirit ; but, that we may 
deduce the evidence of the approbation and assistance of the 
Spirit from our habits of “piety ; our accredited call to the mi- 
nistry ; and our living faith, though we have no special moni- 
tion. I*have dwelt thus long upon this point, because I con- 
ceive it to be desirable, as far as possible, to remove or qualify 
unfounded prejudices against our Ministry. My main object 
is to show, that we cannot preach at all without some kind and 
degree of excitement, and that, if we make the attempt, we 
shall fail. The importance of faith to our Ministry, upon this 
hypothesis, may be demonstrated physically, or from nature 
as well as grace. This is a learned man; he knows the rules 
of preaching, and he has a good voice and utterance, and yet 
people say he cannot preach. Why can he not preach? -He 
has no life, no animation; his mind sleeps; his words die on 
his lips. He feels no bad stimulus, and he has none that is 
good. Our feelings must not only be better, but more strong 
and lively, in the pulpit, and on the subjects of our Ministry, 
than any other. Every profession and pursuit have their own 
particular excitement, and we must have our’s. We must feel, 

and feel exquisitely, under the exciting influence of faith, and 
hope, and love, and then, if we know how to preach, we can 
preach well. But we may not preach too long, nor too loud, 

nor too often, for this good reasonj: that we shall thus exhaust 
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our excitability, or power of enjoying and communicating our 


good feelings. EPISCOPIUS. 





FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


ON AVOIDING THE APPEARANCE OF EVIL, 
Or, another short Discourse, inscribed to the Members of 
the Annual and General Conferences. 


When I was a boy, I was fond of listning to the conversa- 
tions of old men, and would often sit, for hours together, with 
the greatest attention, if their conversation happened to turn 
upon any thing new, or surprising. Now it so happened, that 
those to whose company I had most frequent access, were 
either careless about religion, or infidel in their principles. I 
well recollect a conversation which turned “pon the pride of 
the Clergy, and a stern old infidel, by one sweeping clause, 
involved them all in the charge; to use his own words, 
‘from his holiness, the Pope, down to the most pitiful Quaker 
speaker:’? There were no Methodist Preachers among us 
then. This indiscriminate kind of censure, against whole bo- 
dies of men, for particular vices, is undoubtedly wrong. The 
virtues of the heart, thanks to the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift, are not confined to any order or class of men.— 
This disposition to pass universal censure upon whole classes 
of men, is commonly found to be associated with a confused 
notion in men’s minds, respecting moral virtues, and theoreti- 
eal principles; but examples every where abound, of proud 
men being right in their speculations, and humble men wrong. | 

Whenever any system of ministerial polity is founded upon 
principles which are known, by experience, to promote the 
ambition and the pride of human nature, these will generally 
be found to be the besetting sins of those who act under its 
influence. Priests are often suspected of ambition or pride, 
for the same reasons that kings are; and when they are both 
equally absolute in their sphere of authority, equally ‘above the 
controul of law, and above human responsibility, it is difficult 
to make exceptions in their favour. 

Unquestionably, if there be any truth in history, Priests have 
been actuated by a boundless ambition, in many instances, and 
the human race have bled copiously to gratify them. Every 
body has heard of the Bishop who made an Emperor hold his 
stirrup, and walk barefooted, &c. This must needs have been 
a haughty Priest, indeed ! The evil of clerical dominion—ot 
a monopoly of power in the hands of Priests—of the Ministers 
of the Gospel having unrepresented power to make laws fo. 
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a Church, &c. &e. is of such vast magnitude, that it behooves 
all who bear the sacred character, to avoid the very appearance 
of it. But, unfortunately, appearances are against the Tra- 
velling Preachers, and it seems as if several of them are taking’ 
measures, rather to increase than to diminish them. For the 
thirty-six years of our independent existence, the proceedings 
of the Preachers have had a suspicious appearance, and a hawk- 
eyed infidel, judging from the face of things, would be very 
apt to pronounce the whole to savour strongly of a love of 
domination. Appearances of evil might be detected in the 
Council, and some of the first General Conferences. A tradi- 
tion, for instance, has come down to our days, from those an- 
cient times, that there was a kind of select committee fixed 
upon, to prepare the business for the brethren, a measure which 
appeared, for all the world, as though it was intended to keep 
certain points from being agitated in General Conference. — 
The story goes, that the boys, after sauntering about for some 
time, on the suggestion of some one, met together to talk over 
their own matters, as how they might manage, to better ac- 
count, the Z’argent. While these things were going on, one 
came and whispered to the President in Committee, that the 
Preachers were holding a General Conference by themselves. 
The alarm was spread, and the President was despatched with 
a most loving message for the brethren to come down and take 
their seats forthwith. We do not mean to accuse brethren of 
Priestcraft, but only to show how the appearance of it may 
injure them, and of course urge upon them the necessity of 
avoiding it. Nothing, in our whole history, has so much the 
appearance of Priest-craft, as the construction of the restrictions 
of 1808. These restrictions have been dubbed a Constitution— 
a term sacred to liberty. Now, let this business, with all its 
bearings and relations, come under the eye of an infidel, who 
has no confidence in the regards of Preachers for the rights and 
liberties of the Church, and would he not find appearances 
enough to induce him to exclaim, ‘ Priest-craft still.”” What 
have these men done, would he not say ? Why, they contriv- 
ed to monopolize all the legislative and executive power, and 
finding that they were in danger of losing a part, they endea- 
vour to make all sure, by using the name of a Constitution, 

which was never before employed, except to secure liberty 

against the encroachments of power. What would be thought 
of the Grand Turk, for instance, if he should oppose any plan 

to favour the liberties of the people, because it was unconstitu- 

tional. Constitutions were designed to set bounds to power. 

The people of these United States in 1787, made a Constitution 

to prevent absolute monarchy, not to confirm it. The Barons 

of England met on Runne mede, to set bounds to the power 
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ef the Kings, and not to form a Great Charter of Despotism. 
Thus might an artful infidel argue against us, from appearances ; 
and might go on to say, that our constitutional abettors have 
no parallel, except in the Holy Alliance; and slily and sneer- 
ingly. insinuate, that those crowned heads, possibly, called 
their combined Councils, in their own behalf, Holy, because 
Holy Priests had set them the example. Now, in this case, 
it is of no use to rail at infidels, for judging according to ap- 
pearances of evil, as those appearances ought to have been 
avoided. 

For Bishops and Travelling Preachers to employ the restric- 
tion only to restrain the hands of those who labour to promote 
liberty, makes them appear so much like tyrants, that, let them 
assert the contrary ever so loudly, people will say, ‘* actions 
speak louder than words!’ Why will they not be entreated 
to forbear to argue, that they have a Constitution which shuts 
up all the avenues, by which liberty can possibly enter into 
the Church, so that it never can gain an admittance unless those 
who have seated themselves in power, shall condescerid to 
open the door. All the circumstances connected with this Con- 
stitutional claim, which has been set up and pursued with 
so much perseverance, appears to threaten evil consequences. 
When our countrymen find every idea which they have been 
in the habit of attaching to a Constitution reversed, and instead 
of this instrument being a palladium of liberty, as they suppos- 
ed, becoming the mere charter of self-created and monopolized 

ower, must they not lose all confidence in the agents who pro- 
duced this transformation. Meanwhile, what can we say, as 
long as appearances continue to be so much against us? If 
brethren will have it that we have a Constitution, and we yield, 
it will only involve them in a new dilemma. For it must ap- 
pear, to the most superficial observer, that it is a tyrannical 
one ; that it took away our rights, and prevents us from re- 
covering them. O thou cruel and unjust Constitution, how 
can we love and reverence thee ? 

But to proceed with appearances: We have three Bishops ; 
one of them says, the giving of power to the Annual Conferen- 
ces, in the choice of the P. Elders, is unconstitutional. A 
second says, it is not; and a third uses the term without any 
precise technical meaning. He grants that the change will 
take from the Episcopacy some of its former power, but he is 
willing to part with it. Of course he believes that there is no- 
thing in the restrictions to prevent the Annual Conferences from 
electing P. Elders. The discipline does not guarantee to the 
Bishops the power of appointing the P. Elders. The zeal 


and perseverance of the first Bishops, it seems, were thought 
to be deserving of a vote of thanks, which, it is said, was ac- 
S 
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cordingly given by a certain Annual Conference. It becomes 
a question, whether there is any appearance of evil in this 
transaction? Though it is a matter of some delicacy to say in 
what degree, if any, it betrays.an appearance of want of wis- 
dom and candour. Neither the Bishop himself, nor any body 
else, ever pretended to show a single letter of authority. Their 
Constitution is only implied or inferred ; that is, it is matter of 
opinion. The opinions of the Bishops, as well as the Preach- 
ers, differ, and a Conference who co-incide with one of them 
in opinion, give him a vote of thanks for thinking as ¢hey do. 

Does not this appear very much like a vote of no thanks to 
those who dared to think for themselves, though their way of 
thinking went to take power out of their own hands ? 

It is said, that when a Chinese is punished or chastised by a 
Mandarin, ‘he returns his most humble and grateful acknow- 
ledgement to that high officer, for the fatherly care he has taken 
of his education. The law, it is presumed, obliges him to do 
so. Is there any law to authorise an Annual Conference to vote 
thanks to a Bishop for taking care of number one? These 
thanks have so much the appearance of flattery, that they seem 
to come under the command to ‘*‘ avoid ;’’ or there is, at least, 
so much of the appearance of evil in this matter, that it is to be 
hoped, that tht example will not be followed. Suppose a Con- 
ference of the opposite opinion, should vote thanks to those 
Bishops who think as ¢hey do, would not the appearance be 
something like division between the Bishops and Conferences. 
Perhaps those grateful Brethren in the South, did not think of 
that. 

Those who construe a law in favour of liberty, have certainly 
more reason on their side, than those who construe it into a 
Constitution hostile te the rights of Ministers and Christians. 
Appearances in the former case are good ; in the latter they are 
evil. Nothing, in these cross questions, has been a source of 
greater regret, than the strange insensibility to consequences 
which has been manifested. If Brethren can only persuade 
the Annual Conferences to vote the conciliation uneonstitution- 
al, they will cheerfully give up the power to choose the P. 
Elders, and this they magnify into an astonishing sacrifice to 
peace ; and yet the art of man cannot divest it of the appear- 
ance of sacrificing to their own drag, and offering incence to their 
own net. Asthough they might say, we differ in opinion, Bre- 
thren, but you must first give us all we demand, before we will 
yield. And when we grant you what you ak, it shall be in 
such a way as to make you compromit yourselves, and render 
you forever dependent upon our opinions. Acknowledge, be- 
fore the world, that you were wrong, ‘and we were right. Ac- 
knowledge, that neither the Ministry nor the Church have’ 
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single solitary right. But, if they want any thing, they must 
go, cap in hand, to all the Annual Conferences, and having 
gained their petition, with the good will of two-thirds of the 
General Conference, they may have the desire of their hearts. 
Now we begin to feel the force of the maxim, ‘ Physician 
heal thyself.’’ ‘* Avoid the appearance of evil.”? Never are 
our feelings nearer the point of ascendancy, than when we touch 
upon this subject. We pause—we reflect—and command our 
stormy feelings down; but our temperance shall not destroy 
our firmness. We can never consent to receive as a favour, 
what we claim as a right. Homer tells a curious story of one 
Glaucus, who, in exchanging pledges of friendship, became so 
infatuated as ‘*‘ to exchange gold for brass—an hundred beeves 
for the value of one small one.’’ Liberty is so sacred, and held 
by so many equal and common claims, that we may not seem 
nor appear to yield it, without a full equivalent. But our Bre- 
thren do not even offer us brass for our gold. If the choice 
of the P. Elders were conceded to the Annual Conferences, 
upon the proposed conditions, what Travelling Preacher would 
have the heart to vote for them, when his ticket would be the 
price of his liberty and the liberty of the Church? For these 
paltry tickets would every patriot Preacher say, and say it 
with a heart wrung with grief, were our rights bartered away, 
and what do we get inexchange? Why the choice of one mas- 
ter out of three, (who may be changed the day after the Con- 
ference adjourns.) Appearances are very gloomy. Let the 
lovers of liberty beware, lest they lose a substance in pursuit 
of a shadow. A PREACHER. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


REFLECTIONS UPON THE HISTORY OF MAHO- 
MEDANISM. 


Concerning the origin and progress of religious systems, 
whose monuments yet remain in many parts of the world, and 
of which all record has perished, ages since, it is useless now 
to speculate. May we not, however, infer, from the history 
of Mahomedanism, that they were propagated and established, 
to a greater or lessextent, by arms? Our researches have fur- 
nished us with little evidence, of the direct and immediate in- 
fluence of argument and persuasion, on a national scale, in mat- 
ters of religion. But, if it shall be proved to be fact, that na- 
tions have not been converted by argument and persuasion, it 
would neither millitate against the truth of religion, nor of the 
suitableness of these means to propagate it. ‘The difficulty of 
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procuring a sufficient number of suitable persons for such at 
arduous work—the inefficacy of all argument and persuasion, 
in regard to those who will not hear ; and the almost infinite 
variety of means which may be thrown in the way to impede 
the progress of missionaries, and to prevent men from hearing, 
are all entitled to consideration. But the sword of the religious 
conqueror carries terror, if not conviction, to the heart, and 
fixes it there. The proselytes thus made, and secured, may 
be instructed, or they may remain without instruction, free of 
all danger of apostacy. 

No part of history is better attested than that of Mahomet 
and his followers, and we have no example in history of a re- 
ligious conquest so rapid, and so widely spread. May we not 
then admit, without shocking probability, that ancient systems 
may have been propagated by the same means, on a smaller 
scale, and by a slower progress? If doubts should remain, 
have we not corroborative facts, in the history of the Christian 
religion, both among Romanists and Protestants? In the four 
quarters of the globe, instances are not wanting of the terror of 
the Christian sword, and the facility which it has given to the 
making of proselytes. 

It does net seem to us correct to affirm, that insincerity or 
hypocrisy are necessary or uniform consequences of extending 
religion by conquest. The more natural and obvious conse- 
quence, seems to us to be, the breaking and subduing of the 
spirits of men to such a degree, as to render them passively 
imitative. Instead of acting in opposition to their judgments, 
men, in these cases, do not reason at all: the relative value of 
the system imposed upon them, is, to them, a matter of acci- 
dent. 

The conquests of the followers of Mahomet, have become no 
where so interesting to us as in ancient India; as, on this great 
theatre of the prowess, and wealth, and glory of the Moslem 
heroes, Mahomedans themselves have become a conquered 
people, and are subjected to Christian government. It now 
appears that the world is about to witness an event never before 
heard of. The Shasters and Vedas of the followers of Bramha, 
the Alkoran of Mahomet. and the Bible, have come into con- 
tact on the populous banks of the Ganges. Here the followers 
of the three religions are protected and secured from the effects 
of their mutual animosity, and from all acts of violence, under 
the government of a company of British merchants. At no 
time, and in no place, have the descendants of the Reformers 
had such an opportunity to test the value of the Bible. We 
hope that the experiment of its virtue, on this new and inter- 
esting scene, may be fairly and fully made. The Bible and its 
friends are now no longer to be the martyrs of bloody and re- 
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tentless conquerors. Meanwhile, the most captious infidel can- 
not reproach the India Company with a want of tolerant and 
liberal views towards the professors of the different religions 
under their power. No instruments of terror are used by them, 
or allowed to be used by others, to make proselytes. Argu- 
ment and persuasion are the only means of extending Christi- 
anity, to which the missionary can have recourse. We rejoice, 
exceedingly, to see Christianity side by side with these great 
rivals, in her white robes of innocence. This seems to us, in 
some respects, like the fulfilment of the prophecy, ‘‘ The lion 
shall lie down with the lamb, &c.”? Mild and merciful Bible, 
like the two witnesses, thou hast risen again, and thou livest, 
we trust, no more to be cast out, like a dead body, for the tri- 
umph of thine enemies. 

After several unsuccessful attempts of the Kalifs, tocarry the 
religion of the Prophet into India, about the year of our Lord 
1000, the famous Mahomedan conqueror, Mahmoud, began his 
victorious career in India ; and, from that time, a succession of 
warriors continued to extend the dominion of the Alkoran until 
the death of Auringzale, in the year 1707. Under him the 
Mogul Empire reached its utmost limits to which it ever at- 
tained. His wealth was immense: his revenue exceeded 
£32,000,000 sterling, in a country where the products of the 
earth are about four times as cheap asin England Many years 
after his death, Nidarshah took from the Royal Treasury of 
Delhi above £80,000,000 sterling, in gold and jewels. On 
the death of the Mogul, his vast dominions were divided, and 
before the middle of the century, the whole country of Hindos- 
tan Proper was in commotion, trom one extremity to the other, 
so that all regular government was at an end, and villainy was 
practised in every ‘form. Perhaps, in the annals of the world, 
it has seldom happened, that the bonds of government were so 
suddenly dissolved, over a portion of country containing at least 
sixty millions of inhabitants. 

On the 7th of January, 1761, on the plains of Paniput, was 
fought the famous battle between the combined Mahomedan 
army, and that of the Marhattas, which was to determine whe- 
ther the Hindoo government should be restored, or not, through- 
out Hindostan. The Marhattas were defeated, and the army 
and its followers, consisting of nearly half a million, almost 
exterminated. Numbers of prisoners were murdered, in cool 
blood, by the Doorrannies, as they said, because, when they 
left their homes, their mothers, sisters, and wives, requested 
them to kill some of the unbelievers on their account, in order 
that they might also possess a merit in the sight of the Pro- 
phet. 

This battle prepared the way for the final success of the Bri 
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tish. On the 22d of May, 1498, the first European ships round 
the Cape of Good Hope, arrived at Callicut, on the Mallibar 
coast, under the command of the Portuguese Admiral, Vasea 
De Gama. And on the last day of the year 1600, the British 
Queen Elizabeth granted letters patent to a society of Merchants 
of London, to trade to the East Indies, who established a fac- 
tory at Surat: In 1634, they obtained from the Court of 
Delhi, permission to trade on the Ganges, in the province of 
Bengal. By the beginning of the present century, their pre- 
sent power was established. They have now full sovereignty 
over forty or fifty millions of subjects, ten or twelve millions 
of whom are Mahomedans, and from six to seven thousand Eu- 
ropeans, not belonging to the army. 

The present number of Reformed Missionaries in the domi- 
nions of the East India Company, may, perhaps, amount to be- 
tween. one and two hundred ; but the nature of their work is 
indefinite : they are translators of the Bible, and teachers of the 
children of the natives. They must, if they continue, go on 
to increase in a geometrical ratio. 

In India, this is, indeed, to Christianity, the day of small 
things. Here, again, we see the grain of mustard-seed, and 
the little leaven ; and we hope, in the result, to see the parable 
verified. But time, alone, can disclose to us the plans of Pro- 
vidence. If Christianity prevails in India, the Bible and Grace, 
not the carnal weapons of the Prophet of Mecca, must have the 
glory. It is an act of justice, however, due to several of the 
Moguls of the Babar dynasty, to acknowledge that they treated 
their Hindoo subjects with mildness and forbearance ; ; and this 
acknowledgment is, in particular, due to the great Acbar, who 
allowed unlimited toleration in matters of religion. What a 
contrast, and how mortifying! The subjects of a Mahomedan, 
in all the plenitude of his power, enjoying full’ toleration, 
while, in Catholic and Protestant Europe, Christians were, ac- 
cording as one or the other predominated, the subjects of pains 
and penalties, both civil and ecclesiastical. What must have 
been the views and the emotions of a sincere enquirer after 
truth, in passing from the Mosques of Delhi to the European 
countries! On the west side of the same country, the inquisi- 
tion reigning in all its terror, under the dominion of Christian 
Priests. What must have been the views and the emotions of 
a sincere inquirer after truth, in passing from the Mosques of 
Delhi to the infernal cells of Goa! P,P: 
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It is a great point, (says one,) in any question, to clear away 
incumbrances, and to make a naked circle about the object in 
dispute, so that there may bea clear view of it on every side. 

When the Child Jesus was circumcised, was he not, by that 
rite, initiated into the Jewish Church, placed under its guar- 
dian protection, and subjected to its ritual ? 


THE CHILDREN OF THE JEWISH NATION 


By the rite of circumcision, were made members of the Jew- 
ish Church ; without this rite they would not have been Jews. 
—When or where did a Christian Jew learn to doubt of the 
privilege of consecrating his infants to God by Baptism, as his 
fathers had consecrated their’s, under a former dispensation, 
by circumcision? Which of the Apostles ever informed a 
Christian Jew, that infant baptism was disallowed in the Chris- 
tian Church? Not an interdictory word of this sort, is to be 
found in any of the inspired writings of Apostles. Christian 
Jews inferred, that, if the Children of Abraham’s flesh were to 
be partakers of the promises, as Children of the Jewish Church, 
so the infants of the followers of Abraham’s faith, were inter- 
ested in the New Covenant, and entitled to the rites, and by 
consequence, to the protection of the Church of which the Au- 


thor, and Head, and only Foundation, was the Redeemer of 


themselves and their children. Converted Jews actually came 
to this conclusion. By baptism, instead of circumcision, they 
consecrated their children to God, never, for a moment, doubt- 
ing the righteousness of the act. 

Suppose the whole Jewish nation were converted in a day, 
how would they reason in every place of their dispersion ?>— 
Would not every Jew say, if the law of Moses provided for the 
instruction of our infants—if the Gospel enforces the duty—if 
the blessed RepEEMER gave practical examples of the concern 
He took in their instruction—if it still remains our duty to de- 
vote our little ones to the Giver of life—if circumcision is abro- 
gated, how are we to act under our new circumstances? We 
are no longer Jews ; we are now Christians. We cannot leave 
our children behind us. Surely, the God of our Fathers will 
receive our children under the New Covenant as he was wont 
to do under the old. What shall wedo? Will you not bap- 
tize our little ones? O, ye Ministers of Jesus, will ye receive 
the parents and reject our children! Our Messiah said, ‘‘ Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not.’? We 
would obey. But where shall our children find their Messiah 
if you shut them out of the Church ? 

In what estimation must a convert from Judaism hold the 
piety and affection of a Christian Teacher, who, while exhort~ 
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ing the convert to ‘bring up his little ones in the way they 
should go,’”’ should, at the same time, withhold any assurance, 
that, if the father should leave his helpless and ignorant offspring 
in the care of others, he must not expect the Church to be their 
guardian. ‘*A word to the wise is enough.” 

Those who dissent from us, will ask—Is there any command 
in the New Testament specifically enjoining parents to have 
their children baptized? There is nothing prohibitory on this 
subject. We think we could prove, that the male parent is the 
only person addressed, in the instance before us ; and that he 
is addressed as the representative of the female parent and her 
offspring. 4 

Permit us, in turn, to propound a few queries to our friendly 
ebjectors. Is there any command in the New Testament, es- 
pecially enjoining it as a duty on the Christian Mother of your 
infants, to commemorate the love of her crucified Lorp? Do 
you not know, that not one of the favored women who con- 
stantly ministered to Jesus of-their substance, and who were 
faithful to Him at the cross and the sepulchre, when all men 
forsook him, who were the first witnesses of the Resurrection, 
are mentioned as having been present at the first supper? But 
will a Christian husband dare to say that Christ intended to ex- 
clude his female followers from all subsequent sacramental sup- 
pers? From the days of the Apostles, no one ever presumed 
to repel Christian women from the participation of the symbols 
of the wounded body and poured-out blood. And yet Christian 
females, as such, are no where commanded to ‘*‘ do this in re- 
membrance”’ of the Saviour. In Christ, there is neither male 
nor female. 

Those denominations of Christians who practise infant bap- 
tism. doubt not of the propriety of so consecrating their infants, 
nor of their several manners of doing it. With modes we have 
now nothing to do. As parents, who, ourselves, are the chil- 
dren of the ‘‘ Faruer of the spirits of all flesh’’—as those who 
fondly regard our ‘‘ children as an heritage from the Lorp’’— 
as co-workers with Him who has always regarded the infant 
population of mankind as an important part of the work of His 
hand, being all ineluded equally with their converted parents 
in the Holy Covenant—as heads of families, fathers, and mo- 
thers, and disciples of Jesus, we bring our ‘‘lambs’’ to Him 
that He may feed them, and our “ little ones’’ that He may 
bless them. For nearly 300 years no man forbid. Converted 
Jews never could have forbidden it. Converted philosophers 
did. Yet not without reproof. 

There is a question yet to be answered, to wit :——Cannot bap- 
tized children be taught the way of the Lord more perfectly in 
the Church than out of it? And there is another query we 
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should like to see replied to, viz: In case baptized infants 
are left in orphanage, what claims have they on the guardian 
care of the Church ? ’ 

We hope some of our Correspondents will find it to be their 
duty to supply our lack of service, by favouring our Patrons 
with their thoughts, in answer to these two last queries. For 
the present, and until we hear from him, we take leave to refer 


this subject to Puito Nomos. 


FOR THERWESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


LECTURES 
ON MISSIONS TO AMERICAN INDIANS, 
By the Rev. N. Sneruen. 
LECTURE IV. 


We have not been able to discover, in the Bible, any theore- 
tical or practical account of the progress of civilization, or of 
the process by which men may be raised from the condition 
of savages, and rendered capable of intelléctual and moral go- 
vernment. The Bible, indeed, carries us back to the very 
origin of the human race, and presents to our view the human 
body, completely formed, and then animated by the breath of 
its Creator; but this man is represented to us, as not only hav- 
ing a capacity to hold intercourse with his Maker, but as actual- 
ly receiving laws and instructions from Him. Here, then, we 
have the body of a full-grown man, and the mind of a child ; 
to which ‘ the inspiration (or the instruction) of the Almighty 
gives understanding.” 

This man is placed in a garden, with all the means of subsis- 
tence provided for him. His first born son becomes a tiller 
of the ground, and finally, a founder of a City ; and his imme- 
diate descendants cultivated the arts. Cain was not a savage. 
It was religious and political ambition and hatred which prompt- 
ed him to slay his brother, Abel, and not a competition of skill 
in the chace, or their rival claims to a hunting ground. The 
patriarchal shepherds of the Bible, are not to be confounded 
with men in what is commonly calleti a shepherd state of so- 
ciety. They were co-existent with the cultivators of the soil 
and of the arts ; and their profession is to be considered as an 
example of the division of labour, rather than as an evidence 
that they were ignorant of those inventions. Abraham was not 
a Tartar, nor an Arab; but a Chaldean; that is, a member of 
the learned order, or ‘‘cast,”’ in his native country of Urr. He 
hore no affinity to a savage, or a barbarian, saye in the mere 
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accidental circumstances which the nature of the country and 
of the climate imposed upon him in his travels. 

It is evident that the Patriarchs of the Jewish nation are con- 
sidered, in the Scriptures, as not only far above the condition 
of savages, but as holding intercourse with the Fountain of 
Knowledge Himself. Never did a nation do less, either by 
missions, or by arms, to propagate religion, or civilization, 
than the Jews : necessity, not choice, dispersed them, and with 
them the Old Testament, among the nations. In observing 
the contrast between the professedly Divine institutions of this 
people, in their local nature and tendéney, and the dispensa- 
tions of Divine Providence towards them, in scattering them 
over the world, one is led to reflect upon the case, as furnish- 
ing indications that it was the design of the Almighty to give 
this as an example of the propagation of the principles of reli- 
gion, without the immediate agency of ambition, and the love 
of conquest among their professors. It was not Jewish Priest- 
erait, nor King-craft, which carried to, or perpetuated their 
religion in Egypt, or in Babylon, or in Persia, or in Greece, 
or Rome ; but the policy of their mighty conquerors. 

These preliminary remarks seem to be necessary, in order 
to detach from our subject foreign associations. ‘The numer- 
ous tribes of men who were found by our forefathers in this 
country, bore no resemblance in, character, or condition, to the 
immediate subjects of Sacred History. 

We learn, from our Bibles, in what respects the progenitor 
of the human race differed from a savage. He was placed in a 
garden, not in a wilderness, or a desert—instructed by Divine 
revelation, and not left to acquire all his knowledge by expe- 
rience. Had it been possible for the Adam and Eve of our 
Scriptures, to have survived the first period of their existence, 
without horticulture and agriculture, and Divinely communi- 
cated knowledge, we doubt not but that they would have be- 
eome savage in their moral, mental, and bodily habits ; and, 
that the result would be the same, in every instance in which 
the experiment could be made, with an uninformed, inexperi- 
enced mind, in a full grown body. 

Among the uncivilized men who inhabited this continent, 
there were several marked distinctions. It is enough, there- 
fore, to follow general analogies, in an investigation of the cha- 
racters of the tribes who inhabited within the bounds of these 
States : we must ascertain their peculiar habits ; and, also, the 
circumstances under which they were placed by the introduc- 
tion and progress of civilization around them. The most pro- 
bable conjecture seems to be, that this Continent was peopled 
from Asia and Europe, at different and widely distant periods 
of time ; and that those tribes who were beginning, from vari- 
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wus causes, to become more gentle in their dispositions, within 
the bounds of our country, were conquered and exterminated, 
or dispersed, by their more fierce and warlike invaders, whose 
descendants were, more or less, influenced by the comparative 
ease and readiness with which they could obtain supplies of 
food. It is probable that the tribes along our seacoast, being 
furnished with inexhaustible stores of shell-fish, were less war- 
like than those who had to depend almost wholly upon hunting. 
But, whatever may have been the shades of distinetion among 
them, the outlines of their characters and general habits were 
similar. 

Excepting the Natchez tribe, whose final conquest and dis- 
persion dates within the period of European discovery, no in- 
stance was known, on the East of the Mississippi, and South 
of the Lakes, of an extended political and religious sovereignty. 
None of the inferior animals were domesticated. The Indian 
corn, alone, was cultivated by the women, and parched, as a 
substitute for bread. Iron was unknown; and the bow and 
arrow were in universal use. Not aman, inall this widely ex- 
tended region, was subjected to any kind of manual labour un- 
connected with hunting and war. 

Whether the mounds of earth in the West and South were 
thrown up by workmen from Mexico, cannot be known ; but, 
whoever they ‘were who left these monuments of their labours, 
it is pretty evident that they must have been, long since, ex- 
terminated by savage warfare. No feature, in the character 
of our Aboriginals, was more strongly marked than their 
aversion to territorial confinement. Any limited space, how- 
ever ample,.was to them as a prison ; and the presence of ci- 
vilized man, and the works of art, like bondage ; but almost 
all our country is tenable by ploughmen. The axe resounded, 
and the forest fell in all directions. Here we had no polar re- 
gions—no interminable plains—no Andes reaching above the 
clouds to shelter or conceal the natives. They felt that they 
were not only invaded, but surrounded ; and that their native 
ranges were diminishing on all.sides. Their spirits were bro- 
ken ; they lost their wonted courage, and became like certain 
animals who lose their instinct ; unlike their former selves and 
incapable of imitating others. 

These details are not only suited to the present occasion ; 
but they tend to vindicate us to the world, and to posterity, 
who will demand of us some account of these lost tribes. Does 
the voice of their blood cry from the ground against us? Have 
we swept them from the face of the earth as with a besom of 
destruction? While numbers remain where the earth was crim- 
soned with the blood of their ancestors, by the Pizarros and 
Corteses, whence is it, that searcely a descendant of the natives 
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of William Penn’s province is to be found? In the annals of 
the world, perhaps, there is not so near an approach to natin- 
al annihilation, in so short a time, as of the Indians on the East 
of the Allegheny mountain. Were our ancestors, then, the 
most unrelenting of all people against an unoffending race, 
whose lands they invaded? Might not such a conclusion be 
drawn by a stranger, ignorant of all but the final effect? But 
if we take into consideration the extent and duration of our 
wars with the Indians, the number of them slain in battle will 
be found to be not remarkably great, and does not, perhaps, 


 -vastlygexceed the number of whites slain by them, The wea- 


pons of open warfare were almost the only means employed 


against them ; they were not hunted by blood-hounds ; not 
wantonly butchered in cold blood, or unprovoked hostilities ; 


not vexed and tortured by excessive and dangerous labours, 
with a view to reduce them to slavery. From what causes, 
then, have they disappeared? The small pox, we are inform- 
ed, made the first mortal breach among them-; and the effects 
of ardent spirits completed their ruin. The truth, however, 
is, that among those tribes who were surrounded by the whites, 
there were not asufficient number of offspring raised to supply 
the wastes of natural death. The Montauk and Rockaway 
tribes, on Long Island, in the State of New York, with a fer- 
tile soil, an abundant supply of fish, in a healthy climate, and 


in intimate friendship with the whites, dwindled away almost 


to nothing. But this deficiency of offspring is ascribed to 
drunkenness. The sottish parents, it is said, lose their natural 
affection, and let their children perish in filth and want. 

This almost universal and irresistible propensity of savages 
for ardent spirits, merits a serious examination. Is not savage 
life, itself, a kind of habitual state of intemperance? So it 
appears to us, judging from the concurrent testimony of those 
who have witnessed it. The minds of savages, say they, have 
no medium. Under their excitements, they are violent, and 
in relaxation stupid. ‘Travellers have been no less astonished 
at their mental torpor, in a state of rest, than at the violence of 
their revenge in war. After describing the tendency of their 
minds, to these extremes, behold, cries a missionary, the reli- 
gion of nature delineated ; but is not this a delineation also of 
the states of mind common to drunkards? It is this habitually 
deranged, or alternately violent, and exhausted excitement of 
savage minds, which renders their appetites for intoxicating 
liquor, so eager and insatiable. Whenever, therefore, they 
can obtain a supply of ardent spirits, the consequences must bé 
dreadful. If the natural affections oppose but feeble barrriers 
to the effects of drunkenness among the well educated, what 
hounds can they fix to the deranging influence of it, in the 
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hearts of wild men, whose conjugal attachments are never 
strong enough to make their wives their equals, and whose 
children have never more than a temporary and precarious sup- 
ply of food? 

But if such be the state of savages, will not all our mission- 
ary labours be lost upon them? Can we hope to correct their 
appetite for ardent spirits, by teaching them letters and religion, 
‘ while we see numbers of our couutry men falling into habits of 
intemperance, from our very Schools and Churches? W here, 
it will be asked, are the descendants of the converts of the El- 
liotts and the Brainards, and the twenty-four Aboriginal Preach- 
ers of New England; and where, after a few years, will be 
the descendants of your converts? It must be acknowledged, 
that a review of the past, is rather discouraging to our prosecu- 
tion of Missionary labours among our Indian tribes, unless 
some changes, upon former plans, are contemplated, or some 
new principles are introduced into practice. Upon the learn- 
ing, zeal, and perseverance of Missionaries, we can make no 
question ; and, upon the wisdom of their plans, we can only 
speak hypothetically. We hope that they have not done all 
.that is possible to be done. On this interesting subject, philo- 
sophers have done little more than speculate ; and, perhaps, 
considering the peculiar and unaccountable state of things, it, 
was nearly all they cotld do. Had their zeal been sufficiently 
ardent to prompt them to have made an experiment of the vir- 
tue of a theory, the popular prejudice might have countervailed 
them. One of their objections has been, that Divif@® were 
more anxious to make saints than men, or to christianize sa- 
vages than to civilize them. It must be admitted, in the ge- 
neral, that both Romanists and Protestants have aimed to col- 
lect and confine their converts in communities or congregations, 
and also, apparently, to make every operation upon their bo- 
dies and minds as formal and mechanical as possible. This 
was, indeed, like laying the axe at the root of the tree. Whe- 
ther such process is necessary, we cannot say. We only re- 
mark, that extremes, suddenly applied to human nature, may 
possibly break, as well as bend it. A similar policy, we learn, 
is still adhered to, in several recent Missionary Establishments. 
Buildings, large enough for Colleges, are, it is said, erected 
in the wilderness, in which to teach the children of the In- 


dians. 
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At a large and respectable Meeting of the Members of the 
Methodist Episeopal Church, in Cincinnati, held on the 
evening of the 9th of August, 1823, the following Cir- 

i 3 cular, as presented by a Committee appointed for that 

purpose, was approved of, and ordered to be printed. 

WM. DISNEY, President. 


Joun Forses, Secretary. 
CIRCULAR. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH THROUGHOUT THE U. STATES. 


Very Dear Breruren, 

For some time past, we have been of opinion, that the 
present form of Government of the Mreruopist Episcopar 
Cuurcu, to which we have the honor to belong, is susceptible 
of improvements that would tend, in-a very eminent degree, 
to promote its peace and prosperity ; and, seeing that very many 
of our brethren, in different parts of the Union, are agitating 
. the same important subject, we are impelled, by a sense of duty, 
by an attachment to the cause of Methodism, to make this full 
declaration of our sentiments ; hoping thereby to elicit the 
views of others, that there may be a union in those general 
principlés best adapted to obtain the desired end. 

We give place to none, in affectionate remembrance of our 
venerable founder, the late Rev. JOHN WESLEY. During 
his long and eminently useful life, he shone in the hemisphere 
of the Church as a star of the first magnitude; and although 





i} hy now dead, he ‘‘ yet speaketh”’ in his numerous and invaluable 
| Ss 4, publications. Weare also persuaded, that the system he esta- 
ke. blished was, of all others, most congenial to Scripture, and the 


best adapted to promote the interests of religlon. But we 
would observe, that Methodism, as it exists in this country at 
the present day, is somewhat different from any thing ever con- 
templated by that great and good man. It is proper further 
to remark, that Mr. Westey was the father of Methodism ; 
and, therefore, his will had the authority of law. His rare 
talents, learning and piety ; his disinterestedness, wisdom and 
experience ; and his unparalelled success, as a Gospel Minister, 
if for more than fifty years, gave him that authority in the Socie- 
ties with which none of his successors could ever be safely in- 
vested. Our circumstances are now widely different. The 
Methodist Church, at this day, among all of her Ministers, can 
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contemplate no one in the character of a parent: we are all 
brethren of the same family, and hence arises the necessity for 
a division of that power, which was at first naturally conceded 
to our venerable father. 

In ecclesiastical, as well as in civil polity, there are some 
leading principles, of which we ought never to lose sight. The 
first and principal of these is, that the supreme authority (under 
Gop) is vested in the people—and that they are in Church, as 
well as State, the fountain of all rule and of all law. Any at- 
tempt, therefore, to bind human beings without their know- 
ledge and consent, is an infringement on the rights and liber- 
ties of mankind ; and all governments based upon such princi- 
ples, must, of necessity, contain in themselves the seeds of their 
own dissolution. 

Such, dear Brethren, to all intents and purposes, is the go- 
vernment of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is a notori- 
ous fact, which, we think, none will attempt to dispute, thatthe 
authority of the GENERAL CONFERENCE is unlimited, so 
far, at least, as it respects the people—that they are entirely 
out of the reach not only of the lay members, but also of the 
great body of local Preachers. Over their conduct we have no 
control—in their councils we have no representative—no voice 
in the enactment of those laws by which we are to be govern- 
ed. That such an order of things is utterly incompatible with 
the sacred principles of religious liberty, every unprejudiced 
mind must at once admit. On this account, large bodies have 
separated from us. That diwisions have been created we deep- 
ly regret, as we most sincerely wish and pray that Methodists 
may be but one throughout the world. That our Brethren, 
the Bishops and itinerant Preachers, are generally good men, 
we hesitate not to believe ; but to expect, ‘with such unlimited 
authority, they should, in no instance, exceed the bounds reason 
and Scripture point out for them, would be to suppose them 
more than men ; and that there is danger on this head, the his- 
tory of the’ Christian Church most clearly proves. That our 
book of discipline needs revision—that it is very vague and 
very uncertain in some important points, is abundantly evident 
—and that it has been construed to support and countenance the 
most wanton and arbitrary measures, we have had melancholy 
proof. We have indeed been told, and that publicly, that if 
we do not like the government we may leave the Church at 
pleasure. We admit it ; but we are Methodists: our affections 
are closely united to the great Methodist family, and we hope 
nothing will be able to sever those bonds which have so long 
kept us s together. Some of us have contributed, to the utmost 
of our ability, to the support of the Preachers, and for building 
places for public worship, and we think it not a little ungener- 
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ous, when we complain of grievances, to be told, that we may 
leave the Church! We wish to remind those unbending advo- 
cates for the present order of things, that the cause of reform 
numbers in its ranks some of the firmest friends of Methodism. 
Can we, we would ask, without hesitancy, cut asunder the 
cords which have so long united:us? Can we join ourselves in 
church-fellowship with those whose doctrines, in some respects, 
are the very reverse of our’s ?—or are we to be to be Jeft in the 
world’s wide field, without a house or withouta home? O ye 
unwearied supporters of Priestly prerogative and power—ye 
professed servants of a ‘*meek and lowly’’ master! is it thus 
that you show your piety to Gop—your attachment to his cause, 
and your affection for those who are not only partakers with 
you of flesh and blood, but who also have, in common with 
yourselves, ‘* one Lord—one Faith—one Baptism’’—and are 
heirs of the same inheritance? Would it not be well for those 
of our Brethren who are determined, at all events, to withhold 
from us our just rights and privileges, to consider that if they 
reject the voice of the people—treat remonstrances and petitions 
with neglect, whether they will not be.justly chargeable with 
those divisions and offences which will rend the Church—alie- 
nate the affections of her firmest friends—for a time, perhaps, 
put a stop to the work of God among us—turn many out of the 
way of righteousness ; and give great occasion for the enemies 
of religion to blaspheme? 

Therefore, to prevent such an unhappy catastrophe—to heal 
the wounds that still prey upon the vitals of the connexion—to 
open the door for the return of those of our Brethren who, on 
this account, have separated from us—to guard against all en- 
croachments on our unalienable rights, in future, and to pre- 
serve the ‘‘ unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,’’ we request 
our Brethren, generally, throughout the Union, to unite with 
us in petitioning the next General Conference to admit a Lay 
REPRESENTATION, equal in number with themselves ; and we 
particularly request those of our itinerant Brethren, whose sen- 
timents aecord with our’s, to exert their influence in obtain- 


ing the same desirable object. 

On the subject of a Representative Government for the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, Addresses, from some of the local 
conferences are already in circulation; but, we are sorry to say, 
that the writers appear to have forgotten the claims of the peo- 
ple. Weentreat our local Brethren, whose importance we ac- 
knowledge, and- whose character and talents we know how to 
appreciate, to consider themselves as identified with us, and 
with us endeavor to procure a Lay Representation, making the 
local Preachers eligible to that office, rather than one exclusively 


made up of local Preachers. This plan, in the end, will eflect 
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all that we wish, and all thatthe friends of Methodism can de- 
sire, while it would do away the fear that is generally enter- 
tained by the Travelling Preachers, that the advocates for re- 
form wish to raise themselves on the ruins of Itinerancy. So 
far from being enemies to the travelling plan, we contemplate 
it as one of the firmest pillars of Methodism. We, therefore, 
wish to’ make it more eflicient—to place it upon a more stable 
foundation, and to afford to our itinerant Brethren that counte- 
nance and suppert which their importance demands, and which 
justice requires for them. That such would be the result of 
the course we recommend, we think is not very difficult to 
discover. Would it not contribute to conciliate all parties—to 
unite all our energies in promoting the cause of Evangelical 
truth? What, we would ask, has preserved the Government 
of the United States in peace and tranquility, while the despotic 
establishments of Europe have suffered convulsions threatening 
their dissolution? Is it not because it emanates from the peo- 

le? And are we quite sure there is no kind of affinity between 
civil and ecclesiastical polity? Are not the broad principles 
of liberty to be recognised in both? 

We recommend to our brethren, who are favourable to a 
reform in the government of our Church, to avail themselves 
of those periodical publications, most proper to give general 
circulation to their views, especially the WesLeyan Repost- 
Tory, printed by William S. Stockton, Philadelphia; and to 
send copies of their circulars and resolutions to the Committee 
of Correspondence, care of William Disney, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. . 


Very Serious Thoughts upon the Manner of Electing Local 
Preachers for Ordination. 


‘* Do as you would be done by.’’>—When men have any 
thing to do with men, if one party does not feel the force of 
this rule, the other will feel the want of it.—The characters 
and names of law-makers are fixed by it. When they do as 
they would be done by, states and churches are free ; but when 
they make laws for others, by which they themselves are not 
governed, states and churches are not free. In the latter case, 
they break this golden rule. 

Formerly, local Preachers might be made Deacons, by acer- 
tificate of a certain number of Travelling Elders, Deacons, or 
Preachers; now they must be elected ‘by the Annual! Confe- 
rence ; and the same rule applies in the making of local Elders. 
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» Who made and altered these rules? Travelling Preachers.— 


Who were they made for? Local Preachers. When so cho- 
sen, do Local Preachers become members of the Annual Con- 
ferences? No. They must first travel two years, like unor- 
dained men. ‘Travelling Preachers make laws for Local 
Preachers, by which they, themselves, are not governed ; and, 
they elect others for ordination who are not of their own body. 
Is this doing as they would be done by? Let us try the rule 
by making it work both w ays. Suppose that Local Preachers, 
in the ‘same manner, should make laws for themselves ont 
and elect Travelling Preachers to office without giving them 
seat in their own body, would Travelling Preachers wih 
without a murmur ?—or would they not say, you do not as you 
would be done by?—what right have you Local Preachers to 
bind us without our consent, and to tie up the hands of the 
Bishops not to ordain us ’till you choose ?—Is it right for you 
to elect men whom you will not suffer to have a seat among you? 
If the Local Preachers should thus attempt to govern Travelling 
Preachers, would not the latter make all places ring again with 
complaints of the abuse of power? 

It is a very serious thing to trample under foot the rights of 
Local Preachers, and then expose their characters in an Annual 
Conference to be trifled with. The P. Elder is to take the 
names of those who are to be voted for, and if he and a few 
others who know them, speak a good word, they are elected— 
if not, who would vote against their judgment 3 ? What a range 
is here for a want of knowledge and good will to display them- 
selvesin. These Travelling Pre eacher s cannot be called to account 
—a Local Preacher can haveno redress. No matter what is said 
to injure him, he may neither hear nor reply. Let the Church 
and the Bishops be ever so willing, the will of the Conference 
would be too strong for their’s. How came Travelling Preach- 
ers by this power? They took it upon themselves ; they hold 
it because they will; giving account to none for the use of it. 
As it was not made by the golden rule, so itis not used by that 
rule. No good reason can be given for the use of this power. 
{t savours more of contempt or of jealousy of Episcopal ordi- 
nation, than any thing else ; but Even a Bishop may 
not ordain a Local Preacher without the vote of an unordained 
Travelling Preacher? Has not a Bishop as good an opportu- 
nity to know the character of a Local Preacher asa Conference ; 
and is he not as good a judge of character ? 

A chapter of the Garter, (says Chesterfield, in one of his 
Letters,) is to be held at St. James’s next Friday ; in which 
Prince Edward, &c. are to be elected knights companions of 
the order of the Garter. Though solely “nominated by the 
crown, they are said to be elected ; because there is a pretended 
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election, &e. There, every knight pretends to write a list of 
those for whom he intends to vote—taking care, however, to 
insert the names of those who are really elected ; then the 
Bishop of Salisbury, who is always the Chancellor of the order, 
goes round the table, and takes the paper of each knight, pre- 
tends to look into them, and then declares the majority of votes 
to be for those persons who were nominated by the crown, &e. 
All ceremonies, says this father, to his son, are very silly things, 
&e. Is not our ordination reduced, by the power of the Con- 
ference, in the case of Local Preachers, to a mere ceremony. 
All that the Local Preachers and the Bishops do, is pretty much 
in substance like the chapter of the Garter. The Annual Con- 
ference, in our case, Is in the place of the King. It is wonder- 
ful to think how tamely our Bishops submit to the androides 
of the Annual Conference. But that Travelling Preachers 
should continue to maintain and exercise this sovereign power 

between Local Preachers, and to look this great and free peo- 
ple, the citizens of the United States, in “the face, without 

blushing, is passing strange. If any thing were really given, 
or meant to be given, in this vote, by the vgters, one would not 
feel so much suprize and regret. But, as Pray. relling Preachers 
do not intend to raise an ordained Local Preacher to any mea- 
sure of power above that of a Lay Preacher, ora noviciate, and 
subject a Local Elder to a two years’ probation before he can 
be a member of an Annual Conference, it seems as though they 
not only held ordination. in contempt, but meant to mar the 
work of their own hands. A stranger who should judge by 

the fears and cautions which appear in the proofs of our ordina- 
tion, would be led to suppose, that ‘an ordained Local Preacher 
is, among us, something more thancommon. Nothing like it, 
he and his office are still cyphers ; a thousand of them stand as 
naughts, without some travelling integer. A thousand Local 
Elders could not take into the Church a single member, or go- 
vern one ; but it requires not ordination in a Travelling Preach- 
er to do either. It would be desirable to know if there be any 
such cases in the records of the Church, or whether they are 
worth any thing. All the cases now recollected differ from 
our’s, as they exalt ordination, instéad of tending to debase it. 

Really, Travelling Elders, who are so very zealous of Episco- 
pal ordination, might, one would think, forbear this kind of 
officiousness, out of respect for the holy hands of the Bishops ; 
and if they cannot get the better of their fears of Local Elders, 
take them into their own body, where they can watch over 

them for good. What more can a Presbyterian do to lower a 
Bishop, than Travelling Preachers have done, who will not 
trust him to ordain a Deacon without their consent? But all 
this is done, it seems, to guard the Travelling cause. Need 
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these Brethren now be told, that the thing they greatly feared 
has come upon them ; that the very coloured people do without 
them or their Bishops. Ina country so free as this, why will 
men dream of force to compel opinion ! 

St. Paul said, he did not write certain things to shame a 
Church, and it were to be wished that there were room in this 
case to say the same ; but, there is truly matter for shame ; Bre- 
thren ought to blush at the thought of this unheard of power. 
Ordination was kept back from Local Preachers for years, in 
spite of the Bishops, and now it is given in a way only calculat- 
ed to humble them both, and exalt the Annual Conferences. 
The qualifications for our holy orders being pointed out, let the 
persons to be ordained come properly recommended to the 
Bishops, by the body of which they are members, and let it be 
the Bishop’s duty to see that they are not imposed upon ; and, 
not let one order of Elders ride over the heads-of another. All 
the world might be challenged to show the justice of the pre- 
sent manner of electing Local Preachers for ordination. It 
ought to be the business of the over-looker, to see that the Local 
Conferences do their duty. It is not right to. tranfer their 
work to the Annual Conferences, who have neither time nor 
place to do it in ; and if they had, they are not able to judge of 
men and things of which they have not the knowledge. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


NEAL'S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS. 

in looking over Mr. Hooker’s life, I found some short notice 
of Mr. Travers, whom Mr. Hooker says he believes to be a good 
man. This excited my curiosity to know more about Mr. Tra- 
vers, and the nature of the dispute between him and Mr. Hooker. 
I found in Neal, the account from which I have made the fol- 
lowing extracts ; which may, perhaps, be interesting to several 
of your readers, as the history is rather a scarce book among 
those who have not descended from Puritan families. 

The Rev. Mr. Watrer Travers, B. D. some time Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, already mentioned, came into trouble 
this year, 1584. He had been ordained at Antwerp, and being an 
admired Preacher, and a fine reamneet, and of great learning, he 
became comestic chaplain to Secretary Cecil, and Lecturer of the 
Temple. Dr. dlvey the master, dying about this time, 7'vravers 
was recommended by him and the benchers to succeed him.— 
Archbishop Whitgift interposed—unless he should be re-ordained 
according to the usage of the church of Engiand, &c. upon which 
Mr. Hooker was preferred. Mr. T. had “been ‘ordained at Ant- 
werp, according to the form used among the Reformed en the 
Continent, which he would not renounce. My. Travers had 
been Lecturer at the Temple about two years with Mr. Hooker, 
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but with very little harmony. The writer of Hooker’s life reports, 
that the morning sermon spoke the language of Canterbury, the 
afternoon that of Geneva. Hooker complaining of this usage, 
the Archbishop took the opportunity to suspend Mr. Travers at 
once, without any ceremony ; for, as he was going up into the 
pulpit to preach on the Lord’s day afternoon, the officer served 
him with a prohibition upon the pulpit stairs ; upon which, in- 
stead of a sermon, he acquainted the congregation with his sus- 
pension, and dismissed them. The reasons given for it were, 1. 
That he was not ordained according to the forms of the church 
of England. 2. That he had broken the orders of the 7th of the 
Queen. That disputes should not be brought into the pulpit. Mr. 
Travers drew up his own vindication, &c. in which he complains 
of being judged and condemned before he was heard, &c. &c. 
Mr. Hooker wrote an answer, which he concludes by saying that 
I ought to have complained to the House of Commons, and not 
have confuted him in the pulpit. ‘The suspension was not taken 
off, and he accepted an invitation into Ireland, and became Pro- 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin, where he was tutor to the famous 
Dr. Usher. But being driven from thence by the wars, he return- 
ed into England, and spent the remainder of his days in silence, 
obscurity, and great poverty ; he was a learned man, a polite 
preacher, an admirable orator, and one of the worthiest divines of 
his age. But all these qualifications put together, could not atone 
for the single crime of non-conformity. 

But the most celebrated performance, was Mr. Hooker’s Eccle- 
siastical Polity in viii. books; the four first of which was published 
this year ; the fifth in 1597, and the three last not till many years 
after his death, for which resaon some have suspected them to be 
interpolated, though they were deposited in the hands of A. B. 
Abbot, from whose copy they were printed about the beginning 
of the civil wars. It is esteemed the most learned defence of the 
church of England, wherein all that would be acquainted with its 
constitution, may see upon what foundation it is built. Mr. 
Hooker began his work while master of the temple. He finished 
his work and his life in 1600, and in the 47th year of his age. 

The chief principles upon which this learned author proceeds 
are—** That though the Holy Scriptures are a perfect standard 
‘of Doctrine, they are not a rule of discipline or government : 
‘ Nor is the practice of the Apostles an invariable rule or law to 
‘the Church in succeeding ages ; because, they acted according 
‘to the circumstances of the church in its infant and persecuted 
“state: Neither are the Scriptures a rule of human action; so far 
‘as that, whatsoever we do in matters of religion, without their 
‘express direction or warrant is sin; but many things are lef% in- 
‘different: The church is a society like others, invested with pow- 
‘ers to make what laws she apprehends reasonable, decent, or 
‘necessary, for her well-being and government ; provided, they do 
‘not interfere with, or contradict the laws and commandments of 
‘the Holy Scriptures: Where the Scripture is silent, human 
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‘authority may interpose ; we must then have recourse to the 
‘reason of things, and the rights of society: It follows from 
* hence that the church is at liberty to appoint ceremonies, and 
‘establish order within the limits above mentioned ; and her 
‘authority ought to determine what is fit and convenient: All 
‘who are born within the confines of an established church, and 
Sare baptised into it, are bound to submit to its ecclesiastical 
‘laws; they may not disgrace, revile, or reject them at pleasure: 
‘The church is their mother, and Aas more than a maternal power 
‘ over them: The positive laws of the church not being of a moral 
‘nature, are mutable, and may be changed, or reversed bv the 
‘same powers that made them ; but, while they are in force they 
‘are to be submitted to, and such penalties as the church in her 
‘ wisdom shall direct.” 


The 4th and 5th propositions, are the main pillars of Mr. 
Hooker’s fabric, and the foundation of human establishments, 
viz: That the church, like other societies, is invested with power to 
make laws for its well being ; and that where the scripture is silent, 
human authority may interpose. All men allow, that human socie- 
ties may form themselves after any model, and make what laws 
they please for their well being; and that the christian church 
has some things in common with all societies, as such ; as the ap- 
pointing time and placé, and the order of public worship, &c. 
but it must be remembered that the christian society is not a mere 
voluntary society, but a community formed and constituted by 
Christ, the sole Judge and law giver of it, who has made sufficient 
provision for its well being to the end of the world. It does not 
appear in the new testament, that the church is empowerd to 
amend or alter the constitution of Christ, by creating new offices 
or making new laws; though the christian world has ventured 
uponit. Christ gave his church prophets, evangelists, pastors and 
teachers for the perfecting of the saints, and the edifying of his 
body ; but the successors of the apostles, in the government of 
the church, apprehending these not sufficient, have added Patvi- 
_archs, Cardinals, Deans, Arch- Deacons, Canons, and other officials. 
The church is represented in scripture as a spiriiunl body; her 
ordinances, privileges, and censures, being purely such; but 
latter ages have wrought the civil powers into her constitution, 
and kept men within her pale by all the terrors of this world, as 


Jines, imprisonments, banishments, fire and sword. It is the peculiar 


excellence of thr Gospel worship to be plain and simple, free from 
the yokeof Jewish ceremonies, but, (others) thinking this a defect, 
have loaded it with numberless ceremonies of their own inven- 
tion ; and, though there are laws in the scripture sufficient for the 
direction of the church as instituted by Christ and his apostles, 
they have thought fit to add so many volumes of ecclesiastical 
laws, canons and injunctions, and to have confounded, if not sub- 
verted the laws of Christ. 


Whereas, if men considered the church as a spiritual body, con- 
stituted by Christ its sole law-giver for spiritual purposes, they 
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would then see that it had no concern with their civil rights, pro- 
perties, and estates, nor any power to force men to be of its com- 
munion, by the pains and penalties of this world. The laws of 
the New Testament would appear sufficient for the well being of 
such a society; and in cases where there are no particular rules 


_and injunctions, that itis the will of Christ, and his apostles, there 


should be liberty and mutual forbearance, there would then be no 
occasion for christian courts (as they are called) nor for the inter- 
position of human authority any further than to keep the peace. 
Upon the whole, as far as any church is governed by the laws and 
precepts of the New Testament, so far it is a church of Christ ; 
but when it sets up its own by-laws as terms of communion, or 
works the policy of the civil magistrate into its constitution, it is 
so far a creature of the state. 

Mr. Hooker’s two last propositions are inconsistent with the 
first principles of the reformation; viz : that all who are born within 
the confines of an established church, and are baptised into it, are bound 
to submit to its ecclesiastical laws, under such penaijies as the church in 
her wisdom shail direct. Must I then be of the religion of the coun- 
try where Iam born? that is, at Rome, a Papist; in Savony, a 
Lutheran; in Scotland, a Presbyterian; and in England, a Diocesan 
Prelatist ; and this under such penalties as the church shall think 
fit? Must I believe as the church believes, and submit to her 
laws, right or wrong ? Have I no right as a man and a christian, 
to judge and act for myself, kc? 

From general principles, Mr. Hooker procceds to vindicate 
the particular rites and ceremonies of the church, and clear them 
from all the exceptions of the Puritans, which may easily be done 
when he has proved that the church has a discretionary power to 
appoint what ceremonies and establish what order she thinks fit ; he 
may then not only vindicate the ceremonies of the church of 
England, but all those of the church of Rome, for no doubt that 
church alleges all their ceremonies conducive to her well being. 
and not inconsistent with the laws of Christ.” 


To these masterly views of Mr. Neal on which our countrymen 
have acted, we may add a note of the Editor of the work. To 
Mr. Neal’s remarks (continues he) on the principles of ** Ecclesi- 
astical Polity” it may be added ; that how just and conclusive so- 
ever these principles are in themselves, they do not and cannot ap- 
ply to the vindication of our (English) religious establishment, ’till 
it be proved that its ceremonies and laws were fixed by the church. 
In whatever sense the word church is used ; this is not the fact. 
Whether you understand by it ‘*a congregation ef faithful men” 
or ‘all ecclesiastical persons,” or any “ order of men who are set 
apart by Christianity, and dedicated to this very purpose of pub- 
lic instruction ;” in neither sense were the forms and opinions of 
our established religion settled by the church. They originated 
with royal pleasure ; they have changed as the will of our princes 
have changed ; they have been scttled by acts of Parliament, 
formed illegally, corrupted by pensions, and overawed by prero 
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gatives, and they constitute part of the statute law of the land.” 
See Neal’s History, vol. 1. chap. v. vi. viii. 

I cannot forbear, before I conclude, to solicit the attention of 
our brethren to this subject; on which, more than almost any 
other, they are apt to be muddy-headed. If Mr. Hooker’s views 
had been followed by our legislators, they would have marred our 
religious liberties. Mr. Neal’s remarks, that ‘¢ in cases where there 
are no particular rules and injunctions, it is the will of Christ and his 
apostles that there should be liberty and mutual forbearance” ought to 
be written on our hearts. His remarks are equally excellent a- 
gainst setting up our by-laws as terms of communion; an error 
of which even Americans are not yet cured. 

DOKEMASIUS. 


LINES WRITTEN DURING A THUNDER-STORM. 


(Translated by Mr. Bownrine, from Dirrirv, a Russian Poet :— 
See Bowrina’s ** Specimens of the Russian Poets ;’’ Vol. I. p. 119.) 


It thunders ! Sons of dust, in reverence bow ! 
Ancient of Days! Thou spakest from above : 

Thy right hand wields the bolt of terror now ; 
That hand which scatters peace, and joy, and love. 
Almighty ! trembling like a timid child, 

I hear thy awful voice,—alarm’d,—afraid,— 

I see the flashes of thy lightning wild, 

And in the very grave would hide my head. 

Lorp! what is man ? Up tothe sun he flies,— 
Or feebly wanders through earth’s vale of dust : 
There is he lost ’midst heaven’s high mysteries, 
And Aere in error and in darkness lost : 

Beneath the storm-clouds, on life’s raging sea, 
Like a poor sailor,—by’ thé tempest tost 

In a frail bark,—the sport of destiny, 

He sleeps,—and dashes on the rocky coast. 

Thou breathest ;—and th’ obedient storm is still : 
Thou speakest ;—silent the submissive wave : 
Man’s shatter’d ship the rushing waters fill, 

And the hush’d billows roll across his grave. 
Sourceless and endless Gop! compar’d with Thee, 
Life is a shadowy, momentary dream : 

And Time, when view’d through Thy eternity, 
Less than the mote of morning’s golden beam. 








